The Coming Day. 
NOVEMBER, 1808. 


WEEDS. 


SPOKEN AT CROYDON. 


Last Sunday, with Jesus, we considered the lilies. 

To-day, let us consider the weeds. There is no 
Bible text available: but the poet Lowell gives us 
one :— 

To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart, 
Reveals some clue to spiritual things. 

One of the most puzzling facts in Nature is the 
universal tendency to dust, mould and weeds. 
Leave her alone long enough, and everything 
slowly deteriorates into what we properly call a 
wild state. The housemaid has to wage daily war 
with dust, and goes to her little battle-field armed 
with dusters, brushes, and brooms. The mason 
has to keep his eyes on crevices, and, by careful 
throwing up of earthworks, by way of cement, to 
keep out the subtile enemy. The slater must look 
for the cracked slate ; the plumber find the cunning 
spot of decay; the painter puts ‘coats’ on iron and 
wood, to keep out the treacherous foe; and the 
gardener must do daily battle with weeds. Thus 
life, in every direction, is simply a struggle against 
deterioration, curruption and decay. The Theist 
finds it very difficult to explain all this. He is 
asked,—‘ Why did God make a world like this? 
Why do ships sink if He could save them? Why 
does fire burn little children and helpless men and 
women? Why is it so hard a thing to keep every- 
thing from going to rot or returning to a wild 
state? Why is it so difficult to live, to learn, to 
succeed, to keep out the thousand and one enemies 
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to a clean and comfortable life?’ and he usually 
hardly knows what to say. 

What a dirty, dusty, smoky world it is for the 
majority of us! and the more there are of us the 
worse it gets: and yet how impossible it is for us 
to get out of it, into a cleaner, wholesomer, and 
more joyous life! Why do weeds grow so fast, as 
if some enemy were at work, to spoil the friendly 
grain, the gracious flowers, and the kindly fruit ? 
Why did not God make a more perfect -world, 
where only flowers would grow, and where no daily 
war would be needed to keep things in order? 
The question has never been fully answered, and 
perhaps never will be. The nearest approach to 
an answer is perhaps this,—that the God of Nature 
cannot do everything, and that He desires to 
educate us into reasonable beings, and not to 
create perfect machines and ready made angels. 
And that always seems to mea reasonably suffi- 
cient answer. A perfect world, where the east 
wind never blew, where bridges never broke down, 
where boilers never burst, however badly we made 
them, where the onward march of man was never 
interrupted or made difficult, where things never 
got dirty, where weeds never grew, might have 
done for a race of beings who had no past and 
who could have no future, but such a world as this 
really is is just about the right kind of world for a 
race of men and women for whom it is both 
necessary and good that they should be educated 
into freedom, intelligence, and responsibility. As 
I said, in speaking of flowers, Nature gives us the 
raw material : it is for us to find out its possibilities, 
and to make these possibilities actual. Now it is 
in that very process we get our education: nay! 
by that process we come to the real knowledge of 
the truth and to the full use and enjoyment of 
things. 

Our first view of weeds, then, is that they are 
flowers on pilgrimage—the raw material out of 
which skill, care, and patience could develop the 
rarest and loveliest shapes and colours. We 
forget this when we blame Nature for her plentiful 
crop of weeds. Viewed in this way, that plentiful 
crop is only an urgent effort to keep us supplied 
with possibilities. Ten thousand may make a 
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wilderness: five thousand may be a nuisance, but 
‘one may make a lucky hit, find its promotion, and 
add to the higher forms. 

But many weeds are in themselves beautiful, 
and need no promotion. How often have we all 
said, as we plucked some weed in field or lane, ‘ If 
that were rare and cost money, it would be thought 
a charming flower’! Many of these despised or 
neglected weeds, are, indeed, unbaptised flowers— 
unbaptised and unvaccinated—and not a bit the 
worse | 

Spencer sings of the weeds as well as the 
flowers ‘of glorious feature,’ the lowly but lovely 
children of Nature untouched by Art. i 

But, after all, there is a sort of blind aimless- 
ness in Nature’s scattering of weeds which does 
want accounting for. They come where they are 
not wanted, and when they are not wanted, and 
seem bent on dragging us into a state of chaos and 
wildness if we will let them. Nature, who ought 
to like orchards, and corn fields and flower gardens, 
has no mercy on any of these, but sends her weeds 
into all of them with the most supreme indifference 
and the most unaccountable pertinacity. 

But there are several reflections that may give 
us help here. 

First ; Nature does respect your efforts, and 
“reward your pains. The measure of your care and 
perseverance is the measure of her withdrawal 
of weeds. Take trouble, watch and work, then 
tell Nature plainly what you want, and you will 
get it. She seems to open all her treasures to her 
‘children, inviting all to partake according to their 
need or taste. She seems to say, ‘ There, children, 
come and take just what you want, briars or 
barley, chickweed or pansies, daisies or lilies; 
make your choice and I will abide by it.’ She is a 
true mother ; and of her it is true (as Jesus said it 
was of God), that He would hear our prayer,— 
‘Ask and ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
full:’ only we must understand that asking, with 
Nature, is not a spoken word, but an active deed. 
In this way she adapts her gifts to her children’s 
tastes and needs,—berries for the savage, and corn 
for the civilised man; and all things are beautiful 
of fitting in their time. 
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In Goethe’s ‘Faust’ this truth comes out in 
the wonderful scene where Mephistopheles (who is 
a sort of left-handed Nature), appears to the mere 
sots who ask and who get out of life the best 
things they know—drink and mirth. Mephisto- 
pheles bores holes in a table and brings out any 
drink asked for. ‘ Wine is sap,’ he says,’ ‘and you 
have only to askin the right way in order to get it, 
and to get it as you want it, from the raw material, 
from mere wood.’ The whole of Nature is like 
that magic table, and we all, like children, stand 
round her table, and get what we ask for. The 
raw material is the same for all, but the product is 
determined by each man’s knowledge, each man’s 
taste. But Nature herself is the great magician. 
The wine of life is ever extracted from the most 
unpromising material, and it is literally true, 
‘ According to your faith, be it unto you.’ This is 
Nature’s mighty secret: and it is so she educates 
and feeds us. 

But, among her children, we must include 
more than man; and here we find another gleam 
of light to explain this apparent aimlessness of 
Nature. We are too conceited, and fancy Nature 
is thinking or ought to think only of us. In reality, 
she is most wise, deep and clever. She has other 
children to keep besides man, and other ends to 
answer beyond the needs of his house and larder. 

She has her beasts and her birds, and seems to 
love them ; and it always is an open question with 
her whether man or these shall prevail. And it is 
an open question till man himself decides it: and 
Nature seems even sorry when he prevails. Man 
has to drive back the wild beasts to make the land 
no longer habitable for them, or to tame them and 
harness them, and so help him to push on,—to 
clear away the jungle, to hew down the forest, to 

_open to the light of day the hidden lair, to possess 
the land for human needs—to make an end of the 
gigantic weeds that did well for the lion, the hyena, 
the wolf, and to lead the way to orchards, corn 
fields and flower gardens, adapted to man; but he 
does not usually improve the scenery. And Nature 
is very impartial, and always leaves it an open. 
question whether the lion, the hyena, the wolf or 
the bear shall or shall not return: and so the in- 
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cipient jungle or the embryo forest ever presents 
itself. But man can hold his own and more, so 
long as he is minded to do so: and yet, all the 
time, Nature keeps him warned that he is only a 
tenant here, and that it is for him and not for her 
to make his winnings sure. 

But, beyond all this, note, in explanation of 
this apparently aimlessness of Nature, that this is 
not a world of miracle, but of order; not of 
surprise, but of sequence; not of interference, but 
of law. The careful florist gets angry with the 
weeds, and wonders what God means by sending 
them. But God does not send them: they came, 
and they came not by chance. God does not send 
them: the winds waft them. Laws assure and as 
inflexible as the laws that hold the stars in their 
courses grew them and brought them, every one. 
‘ Wherever do they come from?’ youask. They 
came from seed you left in or put in, or from seed 
that came over the wall from some sinner less care- 
ful than yourself. Do you expect God to interfere 
to prevent seed getting over a wall,—to work a 
miracle to make up for your neglect, or for your 
neighbour’s neglect? It is hard for you that you 
should be annoyed by other people’s weeds, but 
that is Nature’s way of dealing with us. Weare 
a family, and suffer from wrong doing for which we 
are not directly responsible. And Nature smiles 
when the gardener swears. A farmer was once 
walking with a friend through his fields, when they 
saw a tall.thistle growing on the other side of a 
hedge. The farmer sprang across and cut it 
down. Onhis return, his friend said, ‘ Is that your 
field?’ ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘ but thistles take no 
account of fences, and if I had left that thistle to 
ripen, I should have had a good share of its seed.’ 
That is Nature’s way of binding us together, and 
a good healthy way it is. The measure of the 
weed-growth and a country is just the measure of 
its aggregate neglect, ignorance, or indolence: and 
Nature in this is neither cruel nor blind, but works 


- with the simple rule to give man or the beasts 


what each can take or use. Anyhow, it is her way. 

The same law applies to other things—to 
human weeds,—to the weeds of the city as well as 
to the weeds of the country,—to the weeds of the 
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lane and the court as well as to the weeds of the 
garden and the field. You may keep your own 
house clean and your own children sweet, but if 
there are homes that are foul and children that are 
neglected they put you or yours in peril,—they are 
the weeds that will seed and find their way on the 
wings of the wind to you,—will carry to you the 
seeds of positive disease,—will add to the pauper- 
ism or incapacity of the community,—will increase 
the sum of peril from vice or crime. These human 
thistles also take no account of fences. 

You therefore are interested in the good govern- 
ment of the town, in the health of the people, in 
the education of the children, in the cleanliness 
and comfort of the people’s homes. The old cry, 
‘Am I my brother's keeper?’ was the cry of a 
fool and a murderer ;—it was the cry of Cain: and 
we also are fools and murderers in our degree when 
we say, ‘I will not trouble myself with public 
business. Why should I? What have I to do 
with other people’s children, or with other people’s 
sick, or with other people’s wrongs?’ But I say 
that this is wild talk. You have no right,—no 
human right, no religious right—to live in a place, 
to make money in it, to find a home in it, and take 
no interest in its public government and private 
welfare. But, duty apart, if you decide to have 
nothing to do with the state of the town, the state 
of the town will not engage to have nothing to do 
with you. No! but its ignorance will plague you, 
its vice will imperil you, its disease will poison you, 
its foulness will corrupt you, its seeds of evil will 
float your way,—like the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, slaying with pitiless unconcern the 
innocent unawares,—and perhaps your innocents : 
—who knows? . 

The struggle for life, to which weeds in all 
spheres of life bear constant and mysterious 
testimony, is at once the most depressing and the 
most glorious of Nature’s mighty facts. From the 
insect to man; from the fragile weed that can 
hardly hide a beetle, to the forest tree that can 
shelter a hundred men; from the atom that is 
blown about by every vagrant wind to the brilliant 
planet that marches on its destined way—through 
millions of years,—all things are on pilgrimage; 
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and everywhere the weak and the worthless tend. 
to deterioration and to final decay, while the strong 
and the fruitful find all things on their side. We 
need hardly wonder at this fact in Nature when we: 
see it in ourselves,—ay! and sometimes in such 
exaggerated and even shameful forms! The 
French proverb is terribly true, ‘ There is nothing 
like success to secure success.’ But Nature slily 
backs that up. How we applaud the prosperous ! 
how we trust a majority! how we help the man 
who is climbing, when he makes way! how we 
neglect him or even push him down, when he faints 
and sinks! how we praise those who do well for 
themselves, and who come out of the battle of life 
with a whole skin! how apt we are to magnify the 
scars and despise the rags of the poor struggler 
who has been alone in the thickest of the fray ! 

And Nature goes on backing all that up. 
‘There is a singular tendency of this kind, that 
crops out everywhere. Even the street boys help. 
Nature or copy Nature in this. Shut up a house 
or a factory for six months, and let it become per- 
fectly clear that it is in chancery, or is otherwise 
going to be left to itself, and presently a stone will 
find its way through a pane of glass. That is 
enough. Slowly the work will go on till not a 
whole pane is left; and, in a hundred ways, the 
tendency to drag down the falling and to help 
Nature deteriorate the neglected, will appear. 
The same thing is true of deteriorating men and 
women ; and, in a very mournful sense, the words 
of Jesus come true,—‘ To him that hath shall be 
given, and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.’ For we aid the 
rising, praise the successful, applaud the pros- 
perous, but conspire with Nature and with all evil 
circumstances to drag down the falling. 

It is a fatal and most solemn tendency, but 
there it is. Hence the value of education, and 
education of the watchful kind. The talk we 
sometimes hear of leaving a child free, so that it 
may grow up without prejudices, has in it the 
essence of all follies. To one who talked in that. 
way, Coleridge shewed his garden, rank with 
weeds, with the satirical explanation—‘It is dis- 
graceful I know, but I do not think it right to 
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prejudice my garden in favour of flowers. I leave 
it free.’ You cannot leavea child free. If you do 
not occupy the receptive soil with good corn or 
sweet flowers, weeds in plenty will appear. ‘ Put 
this in my garden, please,’ said a little child to the 
gardener, holding out a root she had found in a 
field. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘it is a weed.’ But she 
carried it in her hot hand till it was half dead, and 
then in secret got a knite, dug a hole and put it in. 
Do you think your children’s minds and hearts are 
to be kept like blank slates? I tell you no; but 
they are being made living epistles day by day. 

Gather up, then, these lessons from the weeds, 
and despise not even these poor preachers of God’s 
truth. 

‘To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart 
Reveals some clue to spiritual things.’ 

And, among the ‘spiritual things’ that should 
come from the winning of ‘the secret of a weed’s 
plain heart,’ is the serious reflection,‘ And what 
am I in this world ?—weed or flower ?—noisome 
and useless, taking up the room that might be 
better filled, or wholesome and fair, gladdening the 
eyes and refreshing the heart of the passers by ?’ 
God help us all to answer the question, and to 
answer it truly, and to know this,—that the poorest 
weed may rise, to become fairest flower,—that we 
are all on pilgrimage,—and that, in God’s time, if 
we love Him and trust Him, we shall all come to 
‘the garden of the Lord.’ 


THE ALLEGED PROPHECIES CONCERNING 
JESUS CHRIST IN THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. | 


Six Lecrures—REeEvIsEp. 


Ll 
THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 
I now proceed with my examination of the 
passages alleged to be prophecies concerning Christ 
in the Book of Isaiah. In chapter xl. 3-5, we 
have the following:— - 
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; The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, and ever 
mountain and hill shall be made low: and the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough places plain: and the glory of 
the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together : 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 


This is quoted in Matthew iii 1-3, where it is 
applied to John the Baptist, as the forerunner and 
herald of Jesus. The opening of the prophecy, 
however, is itself conclusive as to its application. 
The chapter (xl.) and those that follow it are by a 
new writer, but we have the old familiar cry of the 
consoling teacher to a troubled nation :—‘ Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God. 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her, that her warfare is accomplished.’ It is 
obviously the cry of hope to a people on the eve of 
redemption from its troubles. All difficulties will 
disappear, the crooked will be made straight and 
the rough will become plain, and, to ‘the cities of 
Judah,’ the cry will go forth—‘ Behold your God.’ 
It is the word of the Lord to His oppressed 
‘people’: it is a promise of deliverance and return: 
and it can only be applied to Christ or to John the 
Baptist as his herald, by unlimited adjustment and 
arbitrary adaptation. 


The passage in chapter xlii. 1-3, is much 
relied upon :— 5 


Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, in 
whom my soul delighteth; I have put my spirit upon him: he 
shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry, 
nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he 
not quench : he shall bring forth judgment unto truth. 


This is quoted in Matthew xii. 14-21 :— 


Then the Pharisees went out, and held a council against 
him, how they might destroy him. But when Jesus knew it, 
he withdrew himself from thence: and great multitudes 
followed him, and he healed them all; and charged them that 
they should not make him known ; that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, Behold my 
servant, whom I have chosen; my beloved, in whom my soul 
is weli pleased: I will put my spirit upon him, and he shall 
shew judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry; 
neither shall any man hear his voice in the streets. A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he not 
quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory. And in his 
name shall the Gentiles trust. ; 
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The point of similarity here is that Jesus did not 
hasten to assert himself, but charged the people 
not to make him known: and this is taken as a 
fulfilment of the prophecy, ‘ He shall not cry, nor 
lift up, &c.,’—a remarkable illustration of the ease 
with which predictions were found.* 

But the ‘servant’ spoken of in the prophecy 
is not a person at all, but Israel or Jacob, the 
people personified} The Septuagint, indeed, 
actually reads it so, ‘ Jacob my servant, and Israel 
mine elect’: but this is plain from the two previous 
chapters. On thesame pageas this very prophecy, 
we read (chapter xli. 8), ‘ But thou, Israel, art my 
servant,’ and, in the previous chapter (xl. 27), 
Jehovah addresses ‘Jacob’ and ‘ Israel,’ pleading 
with them. In this same chapter (xlii. 19) He 
speaks of His ‘servant’ again, and asks, ‘ Who is 
blind, but my servant ? '—evidently referring to 
the people Israel, who could not understand the 
leadings of God. A little farther on, after many 
warnings, and descriptions of experiences, and 
promises of help and comfort, Jehovah again 
addresses the nation (xliv. 1), ‘ Yet now hear, O 
Jacob my servant, and Israel whom I have chosen. 
So that this verse, ‘ Behold my servant, &c,’ comes 
right in the very midst of a whole cluster of 
passages relating to the Jewish people as God's 
‘servant,’ and referring to circumstances and 
events all occurring in the prophet's day. 

* See a similar case, applying to the ¢, as this is made to apply to 
Christ. In Matthew xv. Bons eee . Se well did ee see 
Laat fed you, saying, This people draweth nigh unto me with their ma@uth, 
and honoureth me with their lips; but their heart is far from me.’ But 
the passage in Isaiah (xxix. 13) is evidently addressed to the people of his 
own day. Perhaps all that Christ meant was:— Ye hypocrites, the words 
of Isaiah fit you well, when he said, &c. 

+ Mr. Sharpe is of opinion that this and other allusions to the 
* servant" refer to Zerubbabel, the viceroy or ‘ prince’ appointed by Cyrus 
to conduct the people to Jerusalem from Babylon. See Ezra ii. t-2, 
Hagel i, &e., and Zech. iv. 6-9. 

the sixth verse of this chapter, Matthew Arnold says, ‘We are 

familiar with the application of this to Christ; butit is said in the first 
instance of the ideal Istael, immediately represented to the s 
God's faithful prophets bent on declaring his commandments and promises, 
and by the pious part of the nation persisting, in spite of their exile — 
an idolatrous people, in their reliance on God and in the pure worship 
him. The ideal Israel, thus conceived, was to be God's mediator with the 
more backward mass of the Jewish nation, and the bringer of da dn | 
light and health of the God of Israel to the rest of mankind.’ The 

kecy of Israel's ee ee 47. 
.. Dr. Cheyne says (Polychrome ite), ‘Iseael, then, is henceforth 
ideally Bel eho not in the sense of a predictor, hut in that of a divinely 
appointed and sifted teacher. . . . . The servant is the Genius (the Aa, as 


the Egyptians would have said) of Israel, and Israel itself only in so far as 
this invisible bu mostreal Genius becomes actualized in living Israelites.” 
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The identification is perfect. It was that 
‘people who were called God’s ‘servant’; it was 
that people that should be gentle, gracious and 
influential; and it was for their sakes that ‘God 
would go forth as a mighty man,’ and “stir up 
jealousy like a man of war,’ and ‘cry, yea, roar,’ 
and ‘prevail against his enemies.’ ‘Ali that is in 
‘connection with the prediction which Matthew 
applies to Christ; but the merest glance shews 
how utterly inappropriate it is in relation to him, 
who certainly was not ‘blind,’ and who knew 

nothing of God as ‘a man of war’ strong ‘ against 
his enemies.’ But the whole thing is quite in 
harmony with the connected picture of a hard- 
pressed, suffering people, comforted by God as His 
‘servant,’ and promised help and deliverance and 
a new career of glory and prosperity, even: to the 
judging of the Gentiles. The passage can only be 
applied to Christ by sheer force of arbitrary 
accommodation, 

In the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, we have a long 
description of Jehovah’s ‘ servant,’ in humiliation 
and sorrow, the whole of which has been applied 
to Christ, and with considerable shew of plausibility 
—but the analogy vanishes before a steady read- 
ing of the chapter, with its connections, before and 
after. You know the chapter well :— 

Who hath believed our report? and to whom is the arm 
of the Lord revealed? For he shall grow up before him as a 
tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground: he hath no 
form nor comeliness; and when we shall see him there is no 
beauty that we should desire him. He is despised and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief: 
and we hid as it were our faces from him: he was despised, 
and we esteemed him not, &c. 

Now I feel that any one who sets out to 
prove that this was never written concerning Christ 
has a very difficult task before him, not because the 
evidence is defective, but because he will havea 
dead weight of sentiment, habit and prepossession 
against him, and I confess that I myself find it - 
very difficult to dissociate Christ from the words 
* He was despised and rejected of men, a man of 
- Sorrows, and acquainted with grief.’’ But it must 
be done. 

__ And, in the first place, note that we must not 
isolate this chapter, or consider it apart from what 
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goes before and comes after. The division into 
chapters is purely arbitrary and may really mis- 
lead. The description of this supposed person 
really begins with chapter lii. 13. In that verse 
we suddenly find ourselves before what turns out 
to be a sustained description of a sorrowful witness- 
bearer, now despised, rejected, or unknown, but 
soon to be the wonder of many nations. The last 
verse of lii. and the first verse of liii. are hvingly 
related to one another. They contain a striking 
contrast which the break sadly destroys. ‘The 
kings,’ says Isaiah, ‘shall shut their mouths 
before him’ (with reverence and wonder), for ‘ they 
shall see what they have not heard of,’ but we, he 
adds, did hear, and yet who of us believed? In 
fact, the 53rd chapter is inextricably bound up 
with all that goes before, and it is plain that refer- 
ence is again to the people Israel, the servant of 
Jehovah, who, all through, is addressed as His 
“servant.’* It is plain, too, that the circumstances 
referred to are either then existing, or just past, 
or at the very door; and these circumstances are 
allnational and political. In the previous chapter, 
the prophet calls upon Zion to awake, and upon 
Jerusalem to arise, to shake herself from the dust, 
and put on her beautiful garments. Direct refer- 
ence is made to the people’s captivity in Egypt 
and Assyria, and Jehovah announces His resolve 
to restore them. Then the prophet breaks out 
into that splendid cry—‘ How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings.’ What ‘good tidings’? It goes on to 
tellus. The good tidings are such to the watch- 
men upon the crumbling walls, to the mourners 
in the ‘waste places of Jerusalem ;’ for the Lord, 


* The suggestion‘has been made that the reference is to some well- 
known representative of the righteous part of the nation—some suffering 
confessor or martyr—who would be sufficiently recognised by the descrip~ 
tion given of him, and whose life and death stood as a testimony against 
the nation in general, seeing that it was the prevailing iniquity and 
faithlessness that made him necessary and that sealed his doom. It is 
certainly suggestive that in chapter 1. 5-6, we have this servant of God 
represented as saying ‘I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to. 
them that plucked off my hair; I hid not myface from shame and spitting.’ 
But this speaker is evidently supposed to be existing in Isaiah’s day. See 
“also chapter Ivii. r, where we have a pathetic reference to the central fact 
that ‘the righteous perish and no man layeth it to heart.’ See too chapter 
lviii. 1, where the prophet is summoned to ‘shew the people their trans- 
gression, and the house of Jacob their sins.” The 53rd chapter deals, ina 
highly poetic form, with the national sorrow on the one hand, and the 
“national sin on the other. That is the central fact. ; 
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it says, ‘has made bare his holy arm in the eyes of 
all nations.” Therefore the cry comes,— Depart 
ye, depart ye, —that is from captivity—‘ ye shall 
not go out with haste, nor go by flight, for the 
Lord will go before you, and the God of Israel will 
be in the rear.’ What is all that but the plainest 
possible description of a great national event— 
even the restoration of the captive ‘ servant’ of the 
Lord, the people Israel, to its own land ? And 
yet we are asked to believe that the very next 
verse leaps over more than 500 years, and, with- 
out any warning or reason, commences a descrip- 
tion of circumstances and scenes, and ofa person 
altogether unrelated to what has just been dis- 
cussed with so much point and fervour —yes! 
and unrelated to what comes after ; for, when this 
chapter ends, the reference again becomes obvious 
to a people regaining its place among the nations 
and shining with fresh glory. The widowed and 
childless nation shall return from captivity ; it 
shall ‘break forth on the right hand and on the 
left ;’ its children ‘shall inherit the Gentiles, and 
make the desolate cities to be inhabited ;’ and 
“no weapon that is formed against it shall prosper.’ 
All that is only capable of one explanation—and 
that explanation is the historical one,—that the 
predictions of these chapters relate solely to Israel 
as the servant of the Lord and to its fortunes in 
captivity and restoration. The 52nd chapter is 
political and national; the 54th chapter is political 
and national; the 53rd chapter is surely the same. 
It is simply incredible that between two chapters, 
plainly referring to present or impending local and 
political events, a chapter should occur, referring 
to events altogether different and to characters 
and transactions more than 500 years ahead. 

The person of chapter 53, then, is obviously a 
people—the people all along treated and spoken of 
as a person; all along called God's ‘servant,’— 
the people also spoken of in Hosea xi. 1, where it 
is expressly said;—‘ When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt :’ 
i.e. when the people Israel was in its infancy, I 
brought it up out of the land of Egypt. It is the 
nation, then, that is called God’s servant or son: 
it is the nation that is now sorrowing, ‘ despised 
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and rejected :? and the sorrows and sufferings of 
the nation were truly described as borne on 
account of the sins and follies of individuals. 
The prophet-poet, with a striking fervour of 
imagery, pictures the servant of Jehovah, the 
Jewish nation, in captivity: and we sent him 
there, he cries,—we with our sins and wanderings : 
‘ ail we like sheep have gone astray, and the Lord 
hath laid on him (i.e. on the nation, on His 
servant Israel) the iniquity of us all.’ In other 
words—the nation suffers for the people’s sins. 
And now Israel, he says, is like a lamb brought to 
the slaughter; the nation has gone to its grave, 
with the wicked rich despoilers. The nation 
itself is personified, and upheld as a separate 
thing—not in itself base or evil. It, says Isaiah, 
had not been violent or false: it was still God's 
servant, God’s chosen, or, as Hosea actually calls 
it, God’s son ; the sins of individuals had ruined it 
for a time, but God would bring it again from the 
degradation to which those sins had hurled it; 
and once again it should shine and rule, and 
‘ divide a portion with the great,’ and ‘divide the 
spoil with the strong.’ All this harmonizes with 
the chapters that go before and after, carries out 
the figure of the nation as a beloved and chosen 
servant of God, and leads on to the splendid 
promises that follow, connected with the restor- 
ation of the oppressed nation to its country and its 
prosperity. ; Je 

The 49th and 50th chapters give a striking 
instance of the vivid way im which the nation 
could be personified and treated as a person. In 
the 21st verse of the 49th chapter, the nation is 
pictured as a once childless mother rejoicing in 
children, with kings and queens as nursing fathers 
and mothers. Then in the first verse of the 50th 
chapter it is treated as a woman who might 
possibly have been divorced. But the book 
abounds with this poetic treatment of the nation. 
I admit that it is not easy to see the meaning 
of every reference in the 53rd chapter, on the 
hypothesis that the person spoken of is really 
the people Israel; but we ought not to expect 
that: and yet I feel sure that a plain translation 
and a careful reading of it will bring out the 
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meaning very much more clearly than most people 
would suppose.* Grasp well the fact that, all 
through, the people Israel is personified and 
addressed as God’s servant: grasp also the fact 
that the prophet draws a sharp distinction between 
the chosen beloved nation and the individuals that 
are included in it; grasp finally the fact that the 
one burning thought in his mind is the restoration 
of this poor, crushed, sorrowing people to the old 
land ; and I believe the chapter, with the chapters 
that go before and follow after, will be wonderfully 
clear. But if we take it violently out of its historical 
connections and make it refer to a person and 
to events more than 500 years ahead; if, in a 
word, we read it as an extended prophecy of 
Christ, we still find it difficult to see the meaning 
of every reference. What, for instance, are we to 
understand by Christ seeing his seed or his de- 
scendants, by his prolonging his days, by his 
dividing a portion with the great, and dividing the 
spoil with the strong? And yet all these are 
features in the description; and they have great 
significance when applied to the picture of a nation 
rising triumphant above its sorrows and its foes. 

Tt is a curious thing that we find in the book 
of Jeremiah (chapter xi. 19), a very close resem- 
blance to one portion of the description given in 
the chapter before us :— 

But I was like a lamb or an ox that is brought to the 
slaughter; and I knew not that they had devised devices 
“against me, saying, Let us destroy the tree with the fruit 
thereof, and let us cut him off from the land of the living, that 
his name be no more remembered. 

* This is Jeremiah’s description of his own case, 
and the suggestion has been made that Isaiah’s 
description of the man ‘despised and rejected’ 
referred to Jeremiah. But one thing appears 


* Take, for instance, verse 9, which is corrupt, mutilated or mistrans— 
lated. In the old Bible, the verse reads:-—‘ And he made his grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich in his death; because he had done no 
violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth-’ and the margin gives us 
areference to Matt. xxvii. 57-60, where, curiously enough, a ‘ rich” man 
is said to secure the body of Jesus:—A wonderful fulfilment of Isaiah’s 
prophecy! thinks the reader. But the true sense is -—Although he was 
neither violent nor deceitful, he made his grave with the wicked, and was 
with sinners in his death. The authorised version bears improbability on 
the face of it, and adequate knowledge has decided against it. Dr. C : 
(Polychrome Bible), translates it ‘And with the wicked his tomb. 
Recovered life and glory are promised to this smitten ‘servant.’ Of this, 
Dr. Cheyne says, ‘ The genius which inspired the prophetic martyrs could 
not die” The nation would rise again from its grave in captivity. : 
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to be certain,—that Isaiah wrote entirely con- 
cerning his own times, that he referred entirely 
to the condition of the nation in his day, and that 
only by arbitrary accommodation and adjustment 
can his words be taken as descriptive of Christ. 

To show how loosely the Evangelists quoted 
passages from the Old Testament as predictions, 
just take the reference to the 4th verse of this 
chapter, in Matt. viii. 16-17. 

When the even was come, they brought unto him many 
that were possessed of devils: and he cast out the spirits with 
his word, and healed all that were sick: that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, 
Himself took our infirmities, and bore our sicknesses. 

‘This is quoted as a direct case of fulfilment; but 
what is the fact? Inthe Gospel the case is one of 
healing physical sicknesses, of taking sicknesses 
away: in Isaiah, as we have seen, the case Is one 
of the bearing of sorrow for another, in conse- 
quence of moral evil,—a totally different thing ; 
and yet Matthew calls it a fulfilment of the 
prophecy ! 

Another well-known passage is in chapter vi. 
9-10 :— - 

And he said, Go, and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but 
understand not; and see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make 
the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with 


their ears, and understand with their heart, and convert, and 
be healed. 
This is quoted in John xii. 37-41 :— 
, But though he had done so many miracles before them, 
yet they believed not on him: that the saying of Esaias the 
prophet might be fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, who hath 
believed our report? and to whom hath the arm of the Bord 
been revealed? Therefore they could not believe, because 
that Esaias said again, He hath blinded their eyes and har- 
dened their heart; that they should not see with their eyes, 
nor understand with their heart, and be converted, and I 
should heal them. These things said Esaias, when he saw his 
glory, and spake of him. 


Now, note here first that the writer attributes 
to Christ the cry of Isaiah, ‘Lord, who hath 
believed our report ?' The people did not believe — 
in Christ, and the writer says that Isaiah foresaw 
this hundreds of years before, and referred to that, 
in fact prophesied that, when he said, ‘ Lord, who 
hath believed, &c.’ This is a striking instance 
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of the loose way in which such old sayings were 
lifted out of their place in the Old Testament and 
made to apply to the events of the New. The 
other quotation will show the same thing. The 
writer of ‘John’ expressly says that the unbelief 
of Christ’s hearers was a fulfilment of the predic- 
tion, ‘ He hath blinded their eyes, &c.’. The writer 
of John goes so far as to say that the people could 
not believe because Isaiah had said that, and that 
Isaiah said it, having Christ in his mind, perhaps 
750 years before. What are the facts? ‘Turn to 
the place where Isaiah has recorded this alleged 
prophecy of Christ, and what do you find? You 
find that the reference to the prophet himself is as 
direct, as explicit, and as limited as anything could 
be. He tells us how, in the year that king Uzziah 
died, he saw a vision, in which the Lord spoke to 
him, and said, ‘ Whom shall I send, and who will 
go forus?’ Then he replied, ‘Here am 1; send 
me. And the Lord sent him, giving him this 
charge ;—(see verses 9-10.) But not only does the 
narrative distinctly limit the whole thing to the 
prophet and the people of his time: the prophet’s 
question, after receiving the charge, and the reply 
to his question, still more definitely fix it: for he 
asks, ‘Lord, how long?’ and the reply is given, 
+ Until the cities be wasted without inhabitant, and 
the houses without man, and the land be utterly 
desolate ;’ a description of things having no rela- 
tion to,anything in the life of Christ, but very true 
to events that happened in the days of the prophet. 
The passage in chapter xi. 1-2, though widely 
regarded as a prophecy concerning Christ, is seen 
to be equally inapplicable to him when the context 
isread. The passage reads :— 
And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his roots: and the 
spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit 
of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord. 


But the moment we turn to the passage, and read 
what goes before and comes after, the connection of 
Christ with the passage utterly vanishes. This 
promised ‘ Branch’ from the stem of Jee will, 
it says, be as an ‘ensign,’ which shall rally the 
people, who will be delivered out of the hands of 
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their oppressors, the Assyrians, the Egyptians, 
and the other unfriendly powers. (See verses. 
to-16.) The whole reference is purely national 
and political, relating to the prophet’s own day or 
to a time very near to it. To this ‘ Branch,’ 
Zechariah (who wrote about the same time) refers 
(iii. 8 and vi. 12), and nothing is plainer than that 
it points to a political leader and deliverer in his 
own time. See also Isaiah iv. 2, where this 
‘Branch’ is promised, again in connection with 
escape from captivity. The ‘ Branch’ is probably 
Zerubbabel. ’ 

A passage in Isaiah lix. 20, is referred to in 
Romans xi. 26. In Isaiah it reads :— 

And the Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto them 
that turn from transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord.* 
In Romans it reads :— 


And so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written, There 

shall come out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn away 
ungodliness from Jacob. 
There is considerable difference between the two, 
but this is a common occurrence. The difference 
in the words, however, is nothing compared with 
the difference in sense. Paul quoted the words 
in relation only to the saving of all Israel, but 
Isaiah wrote them concerning a salvation accom- 
panied by ‘vengeance’ and ‘fury’ against the 
enemies of the Lord. In short, Isaiah had in his 
mind the destruction of political enemies and the 
triumphs of the nation, (see chapter lix. from verse 
17 to Ix. verse 14), while Paul thought only of a 
Spiritual redemption. He quoted words that were 
moderately apt, but no real prophecy. 

Isaiah Ixiii. 1 is not quoted in the New Testa- 
ment, but is often referred to as having a reference 
to Christ. It is a perilous passage to quote ; for 
this Saviour, whoever he is, is not only like Christ 
because he comes in ‘righteousness’ and is ‘ red * 
as with blood, but he is also one who treads his 
enemies in his anger, and tramples them in his 
fury: and it is their blood and not his own that 
stains this awful Saviour. 

The last passage I shall quote from Isaiah is 
that beautiful one said to have been quoted by 


* The most modern translation is, ‘He comes as a deliverer for Zion, 
and for those who kept from rebellion in Jacob.’ 
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Christ. It will in a very striking manner illustrate 
the loose way in which fragments of the Old 
Testament were taken from their connection and 
applied to the fresh incidents recorded by the New- 
The passage in Isaiah, chapter Ixi. 1-2, is as 
follows :— 

The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek ; 
he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, 
and the day of vengeance of our God; to comfort all that 
mourn. 

This is quoted by Christ in Luke iv. 16-21, and 
applied to himself thus :— 

And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up: and, as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on 
the sabbath day, and stood up for to read. And there was 
delivered unto him the book of the prophet Esaias. And when 
he had opened the book, he found the place where it was 
written, The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord. And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the. 
minister, and sat down; and the eyes of all them that were in 
the synagogue were fastened on him. And he began to say 
unto them, This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears. 
Thus far the parallel seems striking, and if we idly 
took the matter for granted it would seem as: 
though Isaiah had, in some way, foretold the 
advent of such a teacher. But a little thought 
will dispel that idea. In the first place this 
description of the gracious speaker was probably 
written about the year 425 3.c.* and there is. 
nothing so peculiar in that description as to compel 
us to look so far ahead for a person of whom it 
should be true. Whom does it describe ? 

A well-supported opinion is that we have here 
again a personification of the ideal Genius of 
the nation; or perhaps the writer only intended 
to indicate himself or the school of the prophets. 
he represents. But, go to the passage in Isaiah, 
and what do you find? You find features that not 


* The reader will note that various dates are assigned to difterent 
portions of this book, This is in accordance with a now generally 
accepted theory, that the book was written by different hands at different 
times, from the days of Ahaz to the time of Nehemiah, covering a period. 
of about 300 years. 
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only are not found in Christ and in his circum- 
stances, but you find features that make the 
description utterly inapplicable to him. In fact, 
the quotation in Luke stops in a very curious 
manner just at the place where the inappropriate- 
ness of it begins to be manifest. It quotes the 
words ‘ to preach the acceptable year of the Lord,’ 
but it does not add, as the verse in Isaiah does, 
“and the day of vengeance of our God.’ That 
‘day of vengeance’ was appropriate in Isaiah’s 
‘day, but not in Christ’s. The truth is that the 
passage in Isaiah, like all the other passages 
adduced, relates to national and political events in 
or near the prophet’s own time. In the previous 
chapter there is a florid description of the coming 
glory of the nation,—‘ Arise, shine,’ it says, ‘ for 
thy light is come:’ and, to make it certain that 
the reference is to the nation, we find the state- 
ment,-—‘ For the nation and kingdom that will not 
serve thee shall utterly perish; yea, those nations 
shall be utterly wasted.’ What can that be but a 
reference to political ascendancy and national 
glory? Then it goes on to say, ‘The sons of 
them that afflicted thee shall come bending unto 
_ thee, and all they that despised thee shall bow 
themselves down at the soles of thy feet.’ It 
would puzzle the cleverest commentator to extract 
from that a spiritual meaning or a reference to 
Christ, but its appropriateness as a description of 
national ascendancy is obvious. : 
Then comes the passage before us, with its 
description of the comforting helper, who proclaims 


freedom for the captive, and the day of divine © 


vengeance ;—thus continuing the story of the 
nation’s deliverance from its oppressors. Im- 
mediately following this, we find the promise, 
‘They shall build the old wastes, they shall raise 
up the former desolations, and they shall repair the 
waste cities, the desolations of many generations,’ 
And that is a vital part of the passage which, 
nevertheless, is said to have been quoted by Christ 
as fulfilled in himself. The merest glance at it 
shows that the explanation is purely arbitrary, 
that the fragment is violently sundered from its 
connection, and that in no real sense can the 
passage be taken as a prophecy concerning Christ, 
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—as it clearly relates to a long and sustained des- 
cription of national and political events, connected 
with the Jews and referring to events happening or 
about to happen in the prophet’s day. 

What then? must we accuse Christ of error 
or falsification? By no means, though we should 
be obliged to do so if we accepted the orthodox 
theory that he meant to say Isaiah really wrote the 
passage as a prophecy to be fulfilled in himself. 
My explanation is that Jesus meant to say no such 


thing—that he simply read the words as a kind of 


text or motto, and that his announcement of fulfil- 
ment only meant that he had the old tidings to tell ;. 
and perhaps there was also the feeling that he 
could tell those tidings in a purer form, in a more 
spiritual form, uncontaminated with the old thirst 
for vengeance, and unlimited by local and political 
references.* In that sense it was true that the old 
- description of the consoling teacher was fulfilled 
in Christ ;—not because Isaiah had the slightest. 
idea of describing any one but himself or some one 
in his day, but because his description of a con- 
soling teacher was once more realised, and that in 
avery pure and perfect form. It was a case of 
simple adaptation of old words to new events, not 
as fulfilments of prophecies, but as appropriate 
illustrations of character. He fulfilled old hopes. 
by surpassing them, and realised old dreams by 
making them more than true. He did not fulfil 
ancient prophecies concerning himself, for there 
are none; but he came in the spirit of the old 
hopes and longings, sifted out the things that were 
local, earthly and temporary, and made them 
universal, spiritual and eternal : and it will be well 
for us if our faith in him be based upon things that 

are universal, spiritual and eternal too. 
Sea aN cng erat eae TS et, yes Sy 
+ ‘Believe in Christ's life and doctrine,’ said Rowland Williams, “you 


will see how the lisping utterances of a province grew from childhood to a. 
world-wide stature of spiritual manhood,’ 
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REVEREND ROWDIES. 


AccorpinG to ‘The Chronicle," the Dundee Pres- 
bytery of the Established Church of Scotland has 
been scoffing at the Tsar's Manifesto against 
excessive armaments. This Presbytery plainly 
indicates its preference for bloodshed and war. It 
glorifies Maxim guns, and their plentiful-use. It 
is as anxious to be in the fashion as any of the 
feather-headed women who swagger along Regent 
Street or the Old Kent Road. 

After certain horrid speeches by some members 
‘Of the Presbytery, this roystering body voted, by 
I7 against 7, not to commend and back up the 
Manifesto. 

‘The Chronicle’ hits these reverend rowdies 
hard. Here is the concluding lash ;— 


Mr. Morley said with truth that in coming years men of 
our time would be judged by their attitude towards the Tsar's 
Rescript. It is, of course, for statesmen to say what can 
actually be done with safety, for their business is simply to 
weigh all the facts of which they are assumed to be masters, 
sand to do their best under Circumstances of great difficulty. 
They are not idealists, and we do not expect them to be such. 
But the minister of religion has nothing te do with calculations, 
amd difficulties, and diplomacy, and ‘reasons of State.’ He 
has nothing to do with results, for his belief is that they are in 
other hands than his. He must go straight home to the mark, 
to the goal of absolute right, and if he does not do that he 
has no message for his time, and should step down from a_ 
pulpit which he has dishonoured. The Church cannot afford 
to be, we do not say behind, but merely abreast of secular 
society. If its ethics are those of mere everyday prudence, 
where is its use, what functions shall it fulfil? The man of 
the world can—nay, will—take the tone of the Dundee 
Presbytery. But what we call for in a religious body is a 
‘Certain spirit of moral adventure, and not merely an echo of 
the platitudes of conventional society. We can understand 
the Church which retires from worldly matters altogether, but 
assuredly the Church which deliberately takes the side of the 
devil is one which the people will spew out of their mouths. 


®< The people’ will do no such thing. Ever since 
that Jubilee, with its popular barbaric naval and 
military drunkenness, we have put the men of 
blood and their doings where the Queen always 
puts them,—in the highest place. Nor is ‘The 
‘Chronicle’ free from blame. 
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THE RATIONALISING BROAD CHURCH. 


Tue Broad Church is on the war-path, and we are 
glad of it. Its special rallying-cry relates to The 
Trinity, which, as we have often said, is now taught 
in a purely Unitarian sense,—in the sense of Canon 
Wilberforce’s ‘ Westminster Abbey Sermons.’ The 
Trinity is,—The Infinite, The Manifested, and The 
Purifier. So with the Incarnation which is now 
only a witness to the indwelling of God in 
Humanity. 

This was keenly and cleverly brought out in 
the sermon by the Rev. F. W. Ford, vicar of St. 
Matthew's, City Road, London, to which we have 
already referred. 

Mr. Ford says ;— 

Slowly, as Christianity came in contact with the surviving 
culture of the ancient world, it became necessary for Christ- 
janity to justify its faith. ‘Tell us,’ said the thinkers of that 
age to the believers, ‘how you prove the things you affirm. 
Tell us how that which is beyond space and time can be 
manifested under special and temporal conditions.’ 

It was a fair demand, and Christianity had to meet the 
demand, and after three centuries of controversy it met it. 
It evolved the doctrine of the Trinity, and it must never be 
forgotten that it evolved that doctrine as a presentation of the 
truth that God can manifest Himself in His universe because 
He is present in His universe. Anyone who will trouble to 
read the teaching of the anti-Trinitarian sects, whether of the 
ancient Arianism or of the Deism of the last century, which 
flooded for a time both Dissenting and Church of England 
pulpits with Unitarian teaching, will realise how that teaching 
tended to remove God from His creation, to separate Him 
absolutely from His creation, and to remove Him from 
immediate relation to His creatures. And herein we have the 
suggestion of the practical value of Trinitarian teaching. The 
doctrine of the Trinity means, if you understand it rightly, 
that God does not exist as a Being infinitely removed from 
you, It means that He can manifest His nature to you, and 
that He does manifest His nature in you. These were the 
truths that the early Christians proved and valued. These 
are the truths which all spiritual growth depends upon. You 
must be conscious of an eternal power of love, which is alsoa 
present power of love. If God were some anthropomorphic 
Being, existing as an awful inaccessible Power in some un- 
defined space apart, what would be the value of all your sighs 
and prayers? What meaning could you give to the poet’s 
inspired lines :— 

‘Speak to Him, Thou, for He hears, and spirit with spirit 

can meet ; 

‘Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands or 

feet.’ 
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. _ But if by means of the Trinitarian conception you can 
tealise Him as the ever and everywhere present—the life of 
your inmost life, the selt of your truest selt—then you have a 
ae conception which explains and justifies the religious 
ife. 


Note the clever phrasing, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity presents God as one who ‘can manifest 
Himself in His universe’;— also the adroit 
manoeuvre by which he identifies the Unitarian 
with the Deist, and fastens upon the Unitarian 
doctrine of God the disparagement that it separates 
God from His creation. Then note the beautiful 
gliding down :— ‘The Trinity teaches that God 
manifests Himself in creation; that He is not 
removed from you; that He can manifest His — 
nature to you, and that He does manifest His 
nature in you.’ There we have The Trinity and 
The Incarnation, which now means the mani- 
festation of God in Nature and Humanity, and the 
birth of God in Man. But, truly, Mr. Ford, this is 
quite another story, and is, in fact, what we have 
always identified with the message of the Unitarian, 
push him off as you will! 


THE COMRADES. 


A tire half rustic, half manufacturing town in Laneashire,, 
quaintly hid away from the great whirl of Manchester in a 
sort ot dale, with its small farms, its humble graziers and 
milkmen, its lanes and hills, and its miniature Tiver, not 
without occasional creditable attempts to suggest bits of 
Wales :—such was the home of Miriam Saxon and Reuben 
Hermon. 

Although they had lived all their lives in this little town, 
they hardly seemed to belong to it. ‘Their parents had died 
when both were merging into manhood and womanhood, and, 
for some ten years, they had been thrown very much on their 
own resources for entertainment and companionship. 

The gossips always maintained that, on her mother’s 
side, there was more than a trace of the Hebrew, though her 
father was obviously Lancashire enough to please the oldest 
inhabitant. The Unitarian minister in the little town, who. 
was somewhat of a poet and given to nice phrasing, had been 
known to say of her, that whenever he saw her he thought of 
the Holy Land and smelt the cedars of Lebanon. Reuben, at 
times, said something like it in his own way, but Miriam 
always laughed at the pretty fancy. ‘And pray where did 
“Reuben ’’ and “ Hermon” come from?’ she once cried. In 
truth, by one of those curious undercurrents which seem so 
accidental in detail, but which make up so much of the serious 
history of the world, it did seem as though these two people 
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‘belonged to one another in ways too subtile for comprehension, 
‘and too deep for speech. 

Be this as it may, they had been comrades from child- 
thood ; and, when Miriam was left alone, inheriting a little 
milk farm which she managed with the help of an old 

retainer and a maid, Reuben. who was the clever carpenter 
of the little town, was brought nearer to her than ever, as help 
and comforter and friend. But ‘ comrades’ was the only word 
which described them. They were brothers and sisters, with 
the mysterious touch of magnetic attraction which seldom, if 
€ver, comes with that relationship. But ‘lovers’ or ‘ sweet- 
hearts’ would by no means have fitted,—would, in fact, have 
been almost trivial, if not absurd. 

They had most things in common: and ‘most things’ 
usually meant things that few in the town cared much for. 
Perhaps it was some lingering spiritual breathing in them of 
the East ; but they certainly seemed more related, in their 
tastes, to Mount Hermon and the Jordan than to cotton 
factories and the waterworks. They had all kinds of mutual 
mystic fellowship with nature and life, in the heavens above 
and on the hills below. They were art critics without know- 
ing it, and poets without writing a verse. They read the 
same books, liked the same long rambles over the scrubby, 
bleak hills, felt the same thrills of subtile delight in the mighty 
cloud-masses or in the wild colours of the setting sun. 

The little town had got quite used to the uncommon 
comradeship, and those who knew them best knew that the 
unfamiliar relationship grew, not out of weakness but of 
strength. Once or twice, Reuben had definitely faced what 
the world would call ‘the inevitable,’ and had said so. He 
never urged it; it might have been thought doubtful whether 
he eyen wished it: but it was perfectly understood between 
them that true affection asked nothing ;—that its mission was 
to serve and give: and her simple, happy life, her ideals and 
her friendship, her trust and clean companionship enfolded 
him and sufficed. 

One evening, they had been reading over again Emerson’s 
essay on ‘ The Over-Soul’ and that divine’ essay on ‘ Love:’ 
and then had glided into ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ and that 
wonderful speech with its immortal imagery concerning ‘ this 
muddy vesture of decay.’ Then, by some route or another, 
they fell to talking of marriage, and of what the world usually 
called ‘ Love.’ Miriam strongly urged that to associate love 
with marriage only, and with the relationship that marriage 
implied, was a gross degrading, or, at least, a narrowing of it. 
«Why could not men and women be equals as friends, fellow- 
pilgrims, comrades?’ she said. ‘Why could they not trust 
themselves with one another? Why the incessant intrusion 
of the hot breath of passion? Why this selfish grasping, too 
often ending in satiety and disillusioning, the destruction of 
friendship and the ruin of love? Could anything be more 
insane,’ she said, ‘than an action for breach of promise of 
Marriage? And yet that was on all fours with the vulgar idea 
of possession underlying Society’s version of marriage. Why, 
multitudes of men have been known to threaten violence and 
even to murder in response to a refusal to marry. Could there 
possibly have been the slightest trace of love in such an insane 
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passion? Is it not all precisely on the same plane as the 
brute love of the jungle? Even jealousy is a sign of the 
merely brute passion which does duty for human love. True 
love will wish the beloved to live the personal life, and will be. 
willing to surrender in proportion as love is strong. All the 
rest is but fighting for selfish enjoyment.’ ; 


Reuben not only agreed with all this fiery speech, but he: 
knew he had partly helped to teach her to make it. But he 
quietly said; ‘Come, now, let us get back to our Emerson.’ 
So he opened the book at that wonderfully wise essay on. 
‘Love.’ ‘What I feel most in this essay,’ said Reuben, ‘ is 
the charming discrimination. Very alive to the emotion of 
love, as the world usually understands it, how superbly he. 
minimises that, and soars away to the love that is serene, 
pure, painless and universal! You remember his description 
of the lover with his small but hot delirium, excited with his 
personal passion, when “ the stars were letters, and the flowers. 
ciphers, and the air was coined into song: when all business 
seemed an impertinence, and all the men and women running 
to and fro in the streets were pictures.’’’ 

‘Poor thing!’ said Miriam, with a tone of scorn. ‘He 
is but Nature’s fool; the victim of one of her subtile tricks to 
get her ends fulfilled: and she makes him drunk!’ 

Reuben made no reply, but went gravely on ;—‘ But even 
if the beloved one is worthy, and if the lover is fortunate, 
‘the one beautiful soul is only the door through which he- 
enters to the society of all true and pure souls.” The true 
lovers find, in the end, that all their personal raptures and 
sweet egotisms ‘‘ had a prospective end, like the scaffolding by 
which the house was built: and the purification of the intellect 
and the heart from year to year, is the real marriage. ... 
Thus are we put in training for a love which knows not sex, nor 
person, nor partiality, but which seeketh virtue and wisdom 
everywhere.”’’ 

‘That is my firm faith,’ said Miriam, ‘And I do not see 
why men and women should go through the deliriums, to get 
the joys;—why they should be sexual in order to be spiritual. 
Contrast that sane ideal of Emerson's with the selfish mer- 
chandise which goes so much by the degraded name of, 
“‘love.”” No: we want a new ideal of the highest love,—a love: 
that should mean, not grasping, but surrendering ; not passion, 
but respect ; not enjoyment, but service. Sexual love is a very 
rough and rudimentary form of it: and that we must educate, 
and, if necessary fight, until it knows its place and keeps it. 

‘True love, as Emerson, all the way through, shews, is: 
spiritual. You remember the delightful paragraph beginning ; 
“ This agrees well with that high philosophy of Beauty which 
the ancient writers delighted in.” In that paragraph he tells. 
us how the soul of man came from a spiritual world, and is 
restless here to find signs and memorials of it; but the gross. 
earth and the gross material sun stupify him; and then the 
Deity sends the glory of youth before the soul, and_ the. 
beauty of woman, as a symbol andahelp. But if the soul 
stops there, and is content, there comes only sorrow ; for body 
cannot keep the promise which beauty makes; and, only by 
passing beyond, and finding the ideal in character, and in 
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action, can the soul “ pass to the true palace of Beauty” and. 
find its way to its lost home.’ : 

‘A mighty truth in that, and gloriously put,’ said Reuben :: 
‘and see what comes of it, if it is true. The ideal love isa 
pure aspiration, a harmony, a poem, a prayer.’ 

‘Amen,’ responded Miriam, ‘I think that belongs to the 
prayer, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it 
is done in Heaven.’? We must make it true here; and we 
must begin by refuting the impudent and degrading assumption 
that men and women cannot be trusted together, to hold their 
Own against the brute. Is it not odious now that the world’s 
price for a man and woman's taking a holiday together should 
be marriage ?’ 

Reuben smiled at the quaint conceit, and said; ‘I have: 
heard something like that before. You talk bravely about 
friendship between men and women on the high terms of com- 
radeship. Dare we venture it? Can we show the poor world 
the way? Why not be brother and sister, and comrades, as - 
we always are, in the one real holiday of our lives? Let us 
go and see what we have so often read about,—the glorious 
lakes and mountains of Switzerland ?’ 

Then she laughed a quiet little laugh of joy; ‘ Why not ? 
I am willing. Ihave more money than I want for it; and so: 
have you!’ 

‘But think what it means. It is a lofty mountain we shall 
have to climb!’ Reuben held out his hand to her, and said ;. 
‘It is a beautiful dream, let us not awake. To-morrow I will 
arrange it. Good-night, comrade;’ But, in spite of his. 
philosophy, he went home that lovely July evening as though 
walking on enchanted ground. 

In the morning he woke late, for him—or so he thought — 
for the sun was shining full into the room: but the fascination 
of the evening’s talk and dreaming were still upon him, and. 
he took no special note of time; only he was aware of the 
great light. 

Presently, he found himself, as very often happened, 
bidding an early good morning to Miriam who usually passed 
his way in returning from the milking place. He wassurprised. 
to see her dressed as if for a journey. She waved her hands 
to him, with a gay smile, and said; ‘It is all arranged, 
brother. We gothis morning. My manager and the maid 
tell me they can do perfectly well for fourteen days, and your 
man will go on well enough until you return.’ Oddly enough, 
that seemed to him perfectly reasonable, as something that 
settled the matter, and he simply said; ‘I will prepare, get 
the necessary money, and be quite ready soon after breakfast.’ 

\ How oblivious new pleasures and glamours make us to 
the details of things! The simple preparations, the sunny 
romance, the sense of freedom, seemed to enfold everything 
in a delicious haze, and set even the rush of trains to music. 
The journey to London, the brief enfolding in its mighty roar 
and movement, the swift ride through the lovely Southern 
fields and woods and hills, the sight of the sea, the mysterious 
throbbing across it beneath the wonderful stars, the romantic 
hurry and changing of foreign trains on the other side, were 
all like transactions outside of the happy comrades. They 
‘were in some one’s charge; they were being taken; they had 
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no power to alter it or decide: and, presently, they simply 
found themselves at Lucerne. 

It gave them no great joy at first. It suggested too little 
of Lucerne and too much of Liverpool. It looked full of 
common sight-seers. The great hotels seemed to say, ‘We 
are Lucerne!’ They were gay, thronged, horribly fashionable. 
The shops were too numerous, too common-place, too full of 
useless things. The little walk by the margin of the lake, 
that might have been so charming, was gritty with civilised 
gravel and offensive with barbarous tobacco :—and people, 
people, everywhere. ; 

But there, in the distance were the mysterious white 
mountains, and there was Pilatus, and they longed for quiet 
cand solitude, and companionship with them, without all these 
incongtuities. : 

But here is the cathedral. There will be quiet there. It 
turns out to be the hour for the performance on the grand 
organ. They passin. O the blessed change! How solemn, 
stately, beautiful, spiritual! The organ music was to both of 
them like the opening of the gates of Heaven. But that last 
piece! It was, by turns, fascinating and awful, splendid and 
pathetic, consoling and appalling. In it were the songs of 
angels and what seemed the terrors of Hell. 

Reuben thought it was a mighty representation of the 
stopping of the world’s joy with the advent of the day of 
judgment, the cries and pleadings of earth-bound souls, the 
profound struggle between wrath and mercy, terror and hope, 
and the final triumph of Heaven’s pity and mercy over all. 
Asking at the doors, he found it was ‘simply a representation 
of a sudden summer storm, and its passing. 

They had already found, just outside of the thronged town, 
a quiet place of abode, and now, after a long walk, keeping as 
near to the lake as possible, they went, slowly and in silence 
—home. It was a dark night: the beauty of the day ending 
with threatenings of wind and rain. ‘They were not sorry to 
retire to their rooms. ‘Good-night, sister and comrade!’ 
‘Good-night, brother! There will be sunshine again 
to-morrow.’ And so they parted. 

‘The promise is kept, indeed!’ he said, on awaking, 
Sunshine again filled the room for him. Wonderfully re- 
freshed and happy, he was soon in the garden, and was © 
delighted to see Miriam already there, looking as happy as he 
felt. The view from the garden was not very extensive, but 
‘exceedingly pretty, giving a most tempting glimpse of the 
lake, a distant but very picturesque view of the snow moun- 
tains and, of course, a near view of gloomy and snow-crowned 
Pilatus. 

‘Ihave had a most wondertul dream,” said Miriam, ‘I 
thought we went down to the lake, and were taken by steamer 
- tight away the whole length of it. It was a morning like this, 
“only with much less clear sun. A most tender haze shimmered 
over everything. We passed every imaginable object of 
‘delight ;—fairy-like little coves and bays, with here and there 
a glimpse of a home nestling away from the world; mighty 
‘masses of cliff; enormous hills of triumphant greenery, with 
millions of dainty pines and larches, ending in just thin 
‘streaks of them on the distant heights. As we went along, we 
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crossed and re-crossed the lake; and the constant rounding: 
of little promontories gave us endlessly new views, with 
divine vistas of beauty ever opening before us; all ten-: 
derly graded with the silvery haze;—the water itself a. 
spirit-sea. e 

‘On we moved, past exquisite villages gleaming like tiny 
toy towns beneath the tremendous cliffs and mountains: on 
until the lake narrowed, and we sailed as on a wide river 
between two gigantic foliage-clad cliffs, past a little chapel 
consecrated to the leader of the deliverer of Switzerland, 
though some one mocked a little and said, ‘‘ It is a lie.” 

*On to the end, and then we walked on and on till we 
seemed to come to the end of the world,—nothing beyond but 
forests and cliffs and crags—a vast and smiling plain, sur- 
rounded by glorious trees and hills: and some one took us to 
the place where the great lover of treedom had lived; and 
then,—O, but I cannot tell it—I heard the most wonderful 
music—and voices—and I saw all the great landscape flooded! 
with amazing light: and then I could see nothing for the 
light: and I awoke.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Reuben, ‘ we will try that sail to the land of 
freedom to-morrow, but to-day we must go to Pilatus. It 
seems to call me: and I must obey.’ So, presently, they were: 
in a boat on the short journey to the tiny pier that lay at its 
feet; and were soon well on their way up the huge crags. 

A rough path. It seemed the very reverse of Miriam’s 
dream. That was as the gliding on of happy spirits to 
freedom in fairyland. This, up a path that might have been 
made by the huge tread of giants who watched these rugged 
crags,—a path to gloom and slavery. Past, here and there, 
a poor cottage where the peasant fought his constant battle 
with boulders and storms, and wrenched from the rank her- 
bage the food needed for his few cattle. Up and on, until, 
just before the desolate cliffs rose sheer beyond the last trace: 
of green, they reached a pleasant guest-house, with pretty 
balconies and tiny cunning gardens and a welcoming door. 
Here, on a steep and narrow crag above the guest-house, they 
rested, feasting their eyes on the glorious prospects of foliage 
and lake and distant mountains,—a wondrous dream. 

Brother and sister, alone in this far-off haven, except for 
the household folk, began recalling their old book-ideals, the 
pictures of the mind now verified by these pictures of the 
concrete world. Here, in low tones, they talked’ of many 
things, and, at last, of the storm-music in the cathedral and 
how it interblended joy and terror, the songs of birds and the 
fury of demons. But Miriam, contrary to her custom, was 
rather reticent and subdued. The strong man, thoroughly 
roused and almost tumultuously happy, as though he won 
force from this grappling with mountains, was, for the 
moment, dominant, and took possession of his world. The 
comrades were now more like dear friend and king. But. 
never did they seem nearer to one another, never to understand. 
one another better, never to more keenly feel the deep signi- 
ficance of love. 

Absorbed in the scenery and their thoughts, they had not. 
noticed the slightly waning light. But, suddenly, a thin veil 
of mist seemed to throb and pour over the mountain-top,, 
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‘accompanied by a deep whisper of moaning wind. This 
tapidly increased. The mist became a swirl of cloud, deepen- 
ing into swift blackness. The wind, no longer moaning, 
hissed and screamed and laughed and snarled, The blackness 
churned and surged around them, and blotted out everything, 
For an instant they clung to one another ; Reuben holding her 
fast, face to face and heart to heart. Then a sudden swirl of 
the hurricane flung them both from the hazardous crag on 
which they were standing. A crash; and Reuben was con- 
scious of being alone. 

It was dark, except fora thin pencil of light: amd wonder- 

- fully still. Reuben started, and, without reflection, put out 
his arms to feel tor Miriam: and, in doing so, awoke. 

Very slowly disentangling his thoughts, he rose and 
opened his window. Day was just breaking. The air was 
as calm as a child’s sleep. A hesitating chirp or two. A 
flush of colour in garden and sky. He had only dreamed. 

In a few hours he was in Miriam’s cottage, telling her his 
dream, and of her’s,—a dream within a dream. She was 
grave and sad fora moment. Then she took his hand, looked 
into his eyes, and said ;—‘ Dear brother; I do not like your 
Pilatus. It reminds me too much of Sinai.” Reuben only 
replied ; ‘I am sorry for Pilatus and Sinai: but yours, beloved, 
‘was a splendid dream.’ 


LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


THE VirGin-BirtH.—In a late number of ‘The Church 
‘Gazette,’ a letter by Father Ignatius appears. He pro- 
fesses not to understand these Broad Churchmen, and pointedly 
asks whether they believe that Jesus Christ was miraculously 
‘born of a virgin. 

The editor, in a footnote, says, ‘ The Broad Church stand- 
point implies a disposition to suspend judgment on all ques- 
tions where there is not sufficient evidence’: and, in an 
“extended note on another page, he says; ‘The point he 
selects is not one on which Broad Churchmen, as a body, 


‘have ever come to an understanding, and, most probably, the, 


views which individuals entertain about it may be by no means 
agreed.’ 

So then, it is an open question and, apparently, im- 
“material, whether ‘ The Apostles’ Creed ’ is in error ! 


‘THE Hand oF PRovipENcE.’—What a curious blend of 
‘egotism, cant and superstition this belief in Providence is apt 
to be! Here is a lancer, writing from the Soudan to his 
father, and beginning with ;—‘I am very glad to say it is all 
over now, the fight, thank God for that. The hand of Provi- 
idence watched over me during it all.’ 

This favorite of the Almighty then proceeds to tell some 
horrid stories of his prowess : how, for instance, he and others 
drove the Dervishes on to the Maxim guns, where, of course, 
they were simply mown down. One fellow ‘I pushed through 
“the brain pan.’ Sweet youth! 
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EVERY DAY WITH THOREAU. 


NOVEMBER. 


i—Let the friend know that those taults which he observes 
in his friend his own faults attract—Week. 


2—Though the hen should sit all day she could lay only one 
egg, and, besides, would not have picked up materials for 
another.—Week. 


3—What a fool he must be who thinks that his El Dorado is 
anywhere but where he lives.—Letter. 


4—Men do not fail commonly for want of knowledge, but for 
want of prudence to give wisdom the preference.— Week. 


5—Our vices always lie in the direction of our virtues, and in 
their best estate are but plausible imitations of them. 
—Week. : 


6—Goodness is the only investment which never fails. In 
the music of the harp which trembles round the world, it 
' is the insisting on this which thrills us.—Walden. 


7—I have seen some whose consciences, owing undoubtedly 
to former indulgence, had grown to be as irritable as 
spoilt children, and at length gave them no peace. They 
did not know when to swallow their cud, and their lives 
of course yielded no milk. —Week. 


8—It is not when 1am going to meet him, but when I am 
just turning away and leaving him alone, that I discover 
that Godis. I say God. Iam not sure that that is the 
* name. 
You will know whom I mean.—Letter. 


9—Persons are only the vessels which contain the nectar, 
and the hydrostatic paradox is the symbol of love’s law. 
It finds its level and rises to its fountain head in al 
breasts, and its slenderest column balances the ocean.— 
Week. 


10—All good abides with him who waiteth wisely ; we shall 
sooner overtake the dawn by remaining here than by 
hurrying over the hills of the West.—Week. 


i1—A man is rich in proportion to the number of things 
which he can aftord to let alone.— Walden. 


12—So far as we respond to our ideal estimate of each other, 
do we have profitable intercourse.— Winter. 


13—We are continually acting a part in a more interesting 
drama than any written. We are dreaming that our 
friends are our friends, and that we are our friends’ friends, 
Our actual friends are but distant relations to those to 
whom we are pledged.— Week. 


14—However mean. your life is, meet it and live it; do not 
shun it and «call it hard names. It is not so bad as you 
are. It looks poorest when you are richest. ‘The fault- 
finder will find faults even in paradise.—Walden. 
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15—The coward’s hope is suspicion; the hero’s doubt, a sort © 
of hope. The gods neither hope nor doubt.—Winter. 


16—Be assured that every man’s success is in proportion to 
his average ability. The meadow flowers spring and 
bloom where the waters annually deposit their slime, not 
where they reach in some freshet only.— Week. 


17—The wisest definition of poetry the poet will instantly 
prove false by setting aside its requisitions.—Homer. 


18—Man is continually saying to woman, Why will you not 
be more wise? Woman is continually saying’ to man, 
Why will you not be more loving ? : ; 
It is not in their wills to be wise or to be loving; but 
unless each is both wise and loving, there can be neither 
wisdom nor love.—Letter. 


19—With cheerful heart one could be a sojourner in the 
wilderness, if he were sure to find there the catkins of the 
willow or the alder. They are our little vegetable 
redeemers.—-Natural History of Massachusetts. 


20—It requires a direct dispensation from heaven to become a 
walker. You must be born into the family of the Walkers. 
Ambulator nascitur, non fit. -Walking. 


21—That man is the richest whose pleasures are the cheapest. 
—Spring. 

22—Nearest to all things is the power which fashions their being. 
Next to us the grandest laws are continually being 
executed. Next to us is not the workman we have hired, 
with whom we love to talk, but the workman whose work 
we are.—Walden, 


23—Orpheus does not hear the strains which issue from his 
lyre, but only those which are breathed into it; for the 
original strains precede the sound by as much as the 
echo follows after.—Week. : 


24—When I need to recruit my strength I must retire into 
solitude. —Letter. : 


25— We underpin our houses with granite: what of our habits, 
our lives ?—Diary. 


26—Heaven is under our feet as well as over our heads.— 
Walden. 


27—Virtue is not left to stand alone. He who practices it 
will have neighbours.—Letter. 


28—A man’s health requires as many acres of meadow to his 
prospect as his farm does loads of muck. A town is 
saved, not more by the righteous men in it than by the 
woods and swamps that surround it.—Walking. 


29—A just man’s purpose cannot be split on any Grampus: or 
material rock, but itself will split rocks till it succeeds.— 
The Shipwreck: 


_30—There were times when I could not afford to sacrifice the 
bloom of the present moment to any work, whether of 
head or hands. I love a broad margin to my life— 
Walden. ; 


